Greek Tragedy
innocent Iphigeneia.   Indeed we can hardly call Agamemnon a guilty sinner as he is here presented.    The chorus in its only reference to the situation (1080-97) says something to this effect but he is in fact drawn as a man who has levered himself intc importance by unworthy means, a crafty, indecisive character, undeserving of our serious interest.   His indecision at a critical moment lands him in a situation in which he has no choice but to commit an atrocious crime ; but in order to apply the squeeze to him Euripides has to pretend that the Greek army is composed entirely of ogres.   We see Agamemnon squirm ;  it may be a dramatic but it is not a tragic spectacle.   Aristotle rightly said that the downfall of a bad man is (piMvQqwnov but is not tragic *; here even TO <pihdv6g(onov is wanting, as the play moves right away from Agamemnon.   Tragic illumination ought to be the justification of this cruel story, but we have only the story.2
There is no tragedy of Agamemnon, nor is there a tragedy of Iphigeneia. From her point of view the incident is nothing but a cruel blow of fate. As such it may perhaps be compared superficially with the blow that fell on Pelasgus, but the comparison is valueless. An incident is tragic or not tragic according to the treatment. We cannot in fact isolate an incident in literature from its treatment. What happened to Pelasgus i filled with significance ; what happened to Iphigeneia remain: what happened to Iphigeneia. We are no wiser; this combination of an unexplained demand from a goddess, an incompetent father and a frenzied army is a particular and not a universal, ola eytvsro but not ola &v yevoiro,
These remarks would not surprise Euripides. He knew that he was not, like Aeschylus, writing a tragedy of Agamemnon ; that is the reason why he abandons him. He knew that the story, as he tells it, was melodramatic, with no illumination, no
1 Poetics, 1453a, 2 ff. QdavBgconov means, roughly, satisfactory to our sense of justice.
2 Emerging once from a performance of a gloomy modern play which took itself to be tragedy, I met a stupid acquaintance who said to me * I don't like these tragedies.   What I always say is that there is enough tragedy in real life/   Now to be a critic no doubt one has to be clever, but a stupid man can tell one end of a stick from the other.   My friend was not clever enough to see that the play was not a tragedy* but he had the sense to feel that it was a cruel story which meant nothing and was therefore an unnecessary infliction.
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